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REFLEX INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


[Substance of an address delivered before a Society of Inquiry on 
Missions, by one who is now a Missionary of the American Board.] 


Tue remark is frequently made, that the American 
churches are to sustain an important part in the work of 
converting the world. ‘This opinion is not confined to 
our own country, but is prevalent in other parts of 
Christendom. ‘The zeal and success of American Mis- 
sionaries, which have drawn forth the commendation, 
have perhaps given rise to a spirit of national and unholy 
vanity in the breasts of some Christians, who seem to 
regard the work as their own and not the Lord’s. It has 
produced in such a reckless ardor in the use of means, 
without that deep sense of dependence on God, which 
should characterize the Christian. Their language is ;— 
Come, see our zeal for the Lord ;—see what we have done, 
and are doing, and are about to do, in spreading the 
gospel over the earth. 

On others the influence is directly the reverse. If the 
American churches, say they, constitute the citadel of the 
kingdom, our first and greatest care should be to see 
every part of this citadel fully and properly manned; for 
if this fall into the hands of the enemy, the cause is 
ruined. And itis true, that if error and superstition 
should ever overrun this fair land, and the institutions 
of our fathers be subjected to the man of sin, or to 
the cold influences of infidelity, the brightest hope of 
our ruined world is extinguished. But I propose to 
inquire into the nature and extent of the influence exerted 
by our Foreign Missions on the church at home; and the 
bearing of this upon the question agitated by these 
Christians ;—whether in the present state of our own 
country, More men and money ought to be devoted to 
that work ? 

The true Missionary Spirit, let it be premised, is not a 
spirit of vanity and outward zeal; it is not a spirit of 
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romance, or a love of notoriety, though these are some- 
times mistaken for it. But it is that entire devotedness to 
Christ, which marked the character of a Buchanan, and a 
Martyn, and a Brainerd, and preéminently of the great 
Apostle. It feels the worth of the soul, and encircles all © 
mankind in its embrace of love. It looks at things in the 
light of revelation, and cannot witness unmoved the 
unbroken succession of immortal souls rushing unprepared 
into the eternal world. It is, in a word, the essence of 
religion ;—the Spirit of Christ. 

Now, what is the natural influence of such a spirit on 
the interests of our country? How does it affect the 
political, social and ecclesiastical institutions, which form 
our invaluable heritage? Look at its bearing on the ele- 
ments of society. When achurchor a community becomes 
interested in sending the word of life to those who have 
never heard it, do the individual members suffer in the least 
in their spiritual interests? Does the family circle become 
less happy? Are brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
dren, husbands and wives less affectionate, because they 
possess the spirit of Foreign Missions? Do professing 
Christians become less spiritual and faithful, less compas- 
sionate towards the poor around them, or more careless of 
the salvation of their own dear friends and the welfare of 
their country, when they labor and pray for those who 
have never heard the name of Jesus? Can it be main- 
tained, on any principles of philosophy, or any induction 
of facts, that those who contribute their money and 
surrender their friends, for the good of a nation on the 
other side of the globe, become less solicitous for the 
spiritual prosperity of their own country? Both facts and 
principles teach the contrary. Raise the fountains of 
benevolence so high that their streams shall flow round 
the world, and you secure a thousand more refreshing 
rivulets for our own waste places. The spirit of Missions 
can never produce indifference to the religious prosperity 
of any part of this ruined world. 

Let us now examine the nature and extent of the 
influence, upon the American churches, of those indi- 
viduals who resolve to spend their lives in foreign service. 

Regarding the cases of peculiar adaptation to a dif- 
ferent field as exceptions to the rule, I lay down the broad 
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position—that every individual who, with a proper spirit 
and suitable qualifications, leaves our country to serve his 
Master in a pagan land, is more than gained to the church 
at home; and that, in the present state of our nation and 
till the number of our Missionaries shall be much in- 
creased, every such individual who shall be supported by 
the churches on heathen soil, will accomplish more for 
the cause of Christ in our country, than he would by 
remaining in if, 

In proof of this, we have only to advert to the history 
of missions, and consider the influence of missionary zeal 
upon those who devote their lives to missionary labors. 
Let us select an individual and examine his influence, 


from the time his attention is directed to the subject, till 


nature sinks under the toil and hardship of missionary life. 

Look at him when his thoughts are first turned to the 
wants of a heathen world, and he trembles, for fear of the 
answer, to ask—‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
Observe him, when his worldly ambition is humbled, and 
he is ready to renounce his fond anticipations of earthly 
preferment, and the delights of social intercourse, and say 
with the prophet, in the midst of ecstatic vision, ‘“‘ Here 
am I, send me.” Follow him through his preparatory 
course, and trace his influence in the various churches 
with which he may have intercourse, before he leaves his 
native land. Hear his solemn charges to his impenitent 
friends, and his earnest exhortations to his Christian 
brethren, as he bids them a final adieu. Place yourselves 
on the shore and catch the parting message from his lips, 
as he turns his eyes for the last time on his friends and 
country. See what effect his departure has on all who 
knew him ;—how the impenitent are awakened to the 
belief that there is a reality in religion, and Christians and 
churches are made more spiritual and faithful by his 
example. And when he is established on some lonely 
island, or in some dark portion of the earth, listen to his 
fervent prayers for his loved America, and hear his earnest 
exhortations to his Christian brethren, as he pursues his 
laborious path to his eternal rest. Follow him, in shorf, 
through his whole course, and ask, at its close, if he has 
not done more for the salvation of his own country, than 


he would have done, had he spent his life in one of her 


most favored fields of usefulness. 
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The great want of the churches is not funds, not 
men—but spirituality. Increase the piety of ministers, 
and you increase their efficiency. Double the piety of 
individual Christians, and you do more for the salvation 


of these United States, than if you gave them double the - 


present number of pastors. Now the influence of the 
devoted Foreign Missionary eminently produces this spirit- 
uality. The very exercises of his mind when he forms 
the resolution thus to devote his life, imply a peculiar 
nearness to God. It may have cost a struggle similar to 
that which preceded his conversion ; for the cases are not 
unfrequent, in which it exhibits the same phenomena of 
conviction, the same struggle of renouncing friends and 
earthly hopes. ‘Though he was sincere when he first 
professed to consecrate himself to his Saviour’s service, 
for time and eternity, he has allowed worldly principles 
and worldly affections to gain the ascendancy over him. 
He still loves the cause in a measure, has perhaps the 
reputation of being devoted to it, but the love of the world 


‘in some form has greatly modified his plans of usefulness, 


He is not willing to renounce a favorite plan of life and 
the society of friends, for the lonely toils of a Missionary. 
With all his professions of zeal in the cause of Christ, the 
painful truth forces itself upon him, as he searches his 
own heart, that he is not willing to follow the path of 
duty, if it leads to lands of darkness. He is surprised and 
alarmed at the discovery. In vain he tries to put the 
subject away. Hus thoughts revert to the time when he 
first felt a ‘‘ Saviour’s pardoning love.” Did he not then 
give himself entirely away? Why then now this shrink- 
ing from duty? Conscience holds her grasp. Like the 
convicted sinner, he turns from side to side. Like Jonah 
he would rise and flee to Tarshish. But at length he 
yields the unequal contest, and, hke the converted sinner, 
asks, with a sincere desire to know, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” He 1s now willing to go to the 
darkest, loneliest part of this degraded world, and his only 
prayer is, that God would direct his path, and fit him for 
his work. | 

The ground he occupies is now peculiar. He may not 
be more a Christian or a better Christian than many others 
around him; but his prospects are peculiar. ‘These 
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schemes of ambition, those ideas of literary distinction, 
those plans of social, worldly pleasure, on which his 
imagination had so fondly dwelt, are all renounced. The 
struggle was like the rending of the heartstrings; but the 
surrender is entire. He looks upon his friends. ‘T’hey 
are as dear to him as any; yet a few days or months, and 
he must leave them. He thinks of the scenes of his 
childhood. The hallowed recollections of youth come 
over his soul. The thousand affections which bind him 
to his native country struggle within him. But he checks 
them all. They must not be indulged. His purpose is 
fixed. His Saviour calls and he must obey. And he is 
not reluctant, for that Saviour will go with him. His 
sources of present and anticipated happiness are now 
changed. He clearly sees and feels, that if he is happy 
in this world, it must be from communion with God. If 
he is useful, it must be by the grace of Christ working in 
him. Thence he seeks for happiness and usefulness, and 
there he finds them, and there alone he expects to find 
them, to the end of life. | 

Thus he stands on peculiar ground. His treasure is 
not here, and although his friends remain, yet he and they 
are soon to part, as surely as if at the stern command of 
death. From the necessity of the case, there are elements 
in his character which would not have been found there, 
had he expected to spend his days amid the delights of 
civilized and social life. 

Now what is the effect of the peculiarity thus induced 
upon his character by his consecration to the cause of 
missions? During the few years preceding his departure 
from his native land, will he not often do more, to enlarge 
and purify the church, than in a whole life, with a lower 
standard of piety? Follow him through the college and 
the theological seminary and mark his influence upon his 
Christian brethren. °The same spirit which makes him 
long to spend his days among the heathen, stirs up his 
soul to a sense of the spiritual wants of those immediately 
around him. Can he feel for the unknown distant pagan, 
and behold, without “emotion, a Christian brother dis- 
honoring his Master’s ‘cause, or his own dear friends 
forcing their way down to-death? But his time is short. 
An impenitent parent, an irréligious brother or sister will 
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soon have had their last admonition from his lips. A 
lukewarm church will soon have listened to his last exhor- 
tations. But his example is more powerful than _ his 
precept. The very act of renouncing so much for the 
heathen, sometimes has more power than the preaching of- 
a life. A church which has slept for half a century under 
the ordinary ministrations of the gospel, rebuked by such 
a sacrifice, will arouse to action. ‘lhe gospel-hardened 
worldling, who for years has ridiculed the hollow preten- 
sions of worldly Christians, feels his heart relent, and is 
forced to admit that there is a reality in the religion of 
Christ. 

In illustration of these principles, I may allude to the 
familiar history of Samuel J. Mills. The missionary 
spirit which he inherited from his mother, and which he 
had so much cherished, with his companions, in the open 
field, on the banks of the Hoosac, was to be circumscribed 
by no narrow limits. His interest in the heathen world 
only increased his earnestness for the salvation of his own 
beloved country, and rendered him more efficient in 
laboring for her welfare. And he probably did more for 
domestic missions and the cause of religion, in our great 
Western Valley, than any other individual of his day. 

Another example is found in the history of Levi Par- 
sons, who went as a missionary to Palestine. Just before 
his embarkation, he undertook an agency among the 
churches and destitute places in the northern part of 
Vermont, under the patronage of the Domestic Society of 
that State. And it appears too evident to be denied, 
that no small part of his success in waking up churches, 
and promoting revivals of religion wherever he went, was 
owing to that spirit of devotedness which he had acquired 
in consequence of having consecrated himself to the work 
of foreign missions. 

A circumstance which happened in connection with 
the embarkation of Doct. Scudder, of the Madras mission, 
is not less in point. I refer to the case of James Brainerd 
Taylor. A Christian brother called at his door and 
invited him to go and ‘see Doct. Scudder off.’ He 
went, and such was the impression of the scene, that the 
conviction that he ought to be a minister of the gospel 
never left his mind from that moment. He shortly retired 
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from his business, and commenced a course of study, and 
those who are acquainted with his history will readily 
admit, that so far as human observation can reach, the 
influence of Doct. Scudder’s departure on that single 
individual, to say nothing of others, did more for the 
cause of true religion among our churches, than his whole 
life would probably have done, spent in his professional 
duties, in this land. 

But the influence of a true missionary spirit has perhaps 
in no case been more strikingly manifest, than in that of 
the late Mrs. Allen, of the Mahratta mission. ‘‘ Intent cn 
seizing and improving every opportunity of benefiting her 
friends and acquaintance, she assembled the children and 
youth in her father’s neighborhood, to give them her 
parting counsels, and take her final leave. With the 
little group gathered around her, and a heart overflowing 
with benevolent desires for their salvation, she invited 
them to Jesus. She drew a contrast between their con- 
dition and that of the degraded heathen, and besought 
' them to seek shelter for their souls beneath the cross of 
Christ. By the dying, melting love of the Redeemer, by 
their obligations to their Maker, by their regard for their 
present and future welfare, and their esteem for their 
departing friend, she urged them to defer a preparation to 
meet their God, no longer. 

‘‘Have you ever witnessed the intense earnestness of a 
dying Christian, pleading with endeared friends to secure 
immediately their immortal interests? Have you ever 
listened to one who felt that the present was the last 
opportunity—who realized, too, that eternal consequences 
were pending, and who summoned all his powers to give 
efficacy to the last effort he could ever make, to save the 
lost from interminable ruin? Such was now the effort of 
our friend.’’ 

‘The effect,” says an eye witness, ‘‘ was great. It 
seemed like one speaking to us from another world. 
Every heart was melted. Every eye was suffused with 
_ tears. Many wept aloud, and seemed as if they could not 
leave the house until they had secured an interest in that 
religion which had been so faithfully and so affectionately 
recommended to them. It seemed to be the language of 
their hearts ;—‘ Shall our friend sacrifice so much to go 
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and tell the heathen of a Saviour, and we have no interest 
in this Saviour? Shall she be the instrument in the 
hand of God, of saving their souls, and we perish in our 
sins?’ Although my fears were strong that all this feel- 
ing might be merely the effect of sympathy, yet it was not 
long before numbers were anxiously inquiring the way of 
salvation. ‘he work of God soon became general through 
the vicinity. It was a day of mercy, when all were con- 
strained to say that God had visited them of a truth. The 
result was, that almost all who had arrived at the period of 
youth, became pious and united with the people of the 
Lord. When I last visited the place, I found that of 
thirty-seven, comprising about the whole of those who 
were present on the occasion which I have mentioned, 
thirty were professedly the children of God. The work 
was not confined to that particular place, but spread into 
the neighborhood, so that about all who were then children 
have become hopefully pious.” 

Many other examples might be adduced, to show the 
happy influence of Missionaries before they leave their 
native land. From these it would appear, I think, mn 
relation to every suitable individual who goes on a foreign 
mission, that the very fact of his going has been the 
means of raising up others to fill his place at home. 

But the influence of the Missionary upon his native 
country does not cease at his embarkation. ‘True he is 
far away, a voluntary exile from the dear land of his 
birth, and the society of friends which constitutes so much 
of earthly happiness. But he does not forget them. He 
feels, more deeply than others, that the hopes of a lost 
world hang in a great measure upon the religious pros- 
perity of his loved America. He sees more clearly than 
others can see, that if the piety of the churches at home 
be suffered to languish, the spirit of popery and infidelity 
to encroach upon her fair domains, and controversy to 
take the place of pure and undefiled religion, the cause 
which lies so near his heart—the conversion of the 
world—must to human appearance be hopelessly aban- 
doned. And can he rest with such a prospect before 
him? Eternity alone can reveal the influence of these 
impressions on our country’s prosperity. No prayers for 


-her welfare are more frequent and earnest, than those 
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which ascend from heathen lands. No appeals to a 
slumbering church are more tender, than those which 
come from the devoted Missionary. He has taken his life 
in his hand, and thrust himself into the midst of Satan’s 
kingdom, and there, surrounded with the abominations of 
moral pollution and death, he looks upon a world lying in 
wickedness, as no others can. His own strength is fast 
wasting away. He cries for help, and his voice comes 
over the wide waters of the ocean, as from one on the 
borders of eternity. He occupies a ground in relation to 
the church, on which no Christian at home can place 
himself. 

I have been told by an Agent of the American Board, 
who fully understands the operation of such influences, 
that few appeals to the churches have been attended with 
such an influence as the letters of Doct. Scudder. The 
same person remarked that when Messrs. Hall and 
Newell first published their tract entitled ‘‘ Conversion of 
the World, or Claims of 600,000,000,” the effect through 
the American churches was like an electric shock, and 
that the influence upon the piety of Christians was in the 
highest degree salutary. 

The influence of the Missionary Herald might be 
mentioned in this connection, more than 20,000 copies of 
which are circulated monthly among the churches of the 
United States. To say nothing of other sources of 
missionary intelligence, through the pages of the Herald 
more than 120 missionaries of the American Board have 
access to 150,000 Christians, and make known the 
wonderful doings of God in converting the gentile nations 
to the knowledge of the truth. Those who read the 
Herald most attentively unite in calling it one of the most 
useful means of grace placed within their reach. Pastors 
generally are beginning to feel (what some have long felt) 
that it is one of the most effectual helps in sustaining a 
deep tone of religious feeling among their people. One 
of the greatest calamities that could befall our churches 
would be, to have such a channel of communication 
between them and the heathen world cut off. 

One step more with the devoted servant of Christ, and 
I leave him. His happy influence on his country does 
not cease, when worn out by the toils of missionary life 
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he sinks into an early grave. He has gone to his rest. 
But still he lives, to animate the drooping spirit of those 
whom he has left behind. I need only allude to such 
names as Henry Martyn, and Harriet Newell, and Mrs. 
Judson. Like Samson they may be said to have accom-~ 
plished more in their death than in their lives. Numerous 
and large editions of their memoirs have been circulated 
in various languages. Probably no little volume ever 
produced such an influence on the cause of religion in 
general as the life of Mrs. Newell. I have been told by 
the compiler, that its effect was to raise the spirit of piety 
wherever it was read. He received numerous letters from 
various parts of the country, from which it appeared that 
the influence of the book on the minds of youth was such 
as to produce many extensive revivals of religion. I have 
been told by a gentleman who has traveled extensively as 
an Agent of the Board, that he found very many who 
ascribe their first serious impressions to the narrative of 
the devotedness, sufferings, and death of this missionary 
martyr. Of the early Missionaries of the Board, a large 
proportion, in their offers of service, trace their first 
interest in the missionary cause, to the same source. 
Numerous illustrations of a like nature must be passed 
over. They have probably fallen. under the observation 
of all. 

But some may say that the present condition of our own 
country affords an ample field for the exercise of Christian 
benevolence; that effort in her behalf is immensely more 
important now than it will be at any future period; and 
that when a few years of concentrated effort have secured 
her safety, her united strength may be given to the work 
of converting the heathen. This reasoning contains much 
that is true and involves important principles; yet it is 
mainly founded on false analogy. ‘There is wealth enough 
in the churches to accomplish ten times more for the 
cause of religion than is now doing, without injury to 
temporal interests. And domestic effort, as has been 
already intimated, is not so well calculated to draw out 
their resources, as that which is directed to the heathen 
world. ‘There is a difference between settling at home 
and going abroad. In the one case, our separation from 


-those we love, is temporary, and we may frequently visit 
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them for relaxation and the restoration of wasting health, 
at comparatively small sacrifice of time or money. In 
the other case, the separation is for life. In the former, 
we are still in the land of our birth; but in the latter, we 
are far away from kindred and loved friends, and in the 
ordinary course of events we never expect to see them on 
earth. ‘There is something in the one case to remind us 
of the nearness of Eternity and the final consummation of 
all our labors, which does not exist in the other. This 
something has an important influence both on those who 
go and those who stay. It draws the Missionary to God 
and the contemplation of eternal things for support and 
happiness in the hour of separation, and in subsequent 
years of absence and loneliness; and the same influence 
comes over his friends who think of him in his distant 
but blessed work, and know that they never shall meet 
him on earth. The relation is peculiar. It cannot exist 
in the case of the domestic Missionary, and seems to 
account for the fact, that one of the most effectual means 
of waking up the church to a sense of her own spiritual 
wants, is to point her to the darkness of the pagan world. 

This is amply illustrated by the first missionary efforts 
in the United States. As soon as the Board had resolved 
to sustain the first Missionaries who offered themselves for 
the work, the church in looking around for means to 
support them, began to awake from her slumbers. A 
correspondent of the Panoplist at that time thus expresses 
himself: “If we have no means of giving money, let us 
retrench our expenses. I would direct the thoughts of 
the church to a particular source of expense, viz., wine 
and ardent spirits. Let us estimate the probable expense 
of a year’s stock of wine and ardent spirits. Let this sum 
be paid where most needed, for missionary purposes, and 
we shall see a fund arise, which, with a blessing, will be 
a means of building up the church of Christ in both 
hemispheres.”’ ‘This suggestion was heeded, and some of 
the first donations which the Board received, were the 
fruits of it. 

In a month after the first Missionaries sailed, another 
correspondent of the same paper thus writes:—‘‘A new 
era seems to have commenced in America—an era of 
Foreign Missions. I live in a large town in New England 
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which has partaken of the missionary spirit that has been 
excited for the last two months. This town, for its 
strength and opportunity, has done well. And I wish to 
record it for the praise of God’s grace, and for the 
encouragement of his people, that as soon as a beneficent 
concern for the heathen was raised among us, the religious 
aspect of the place began to change for the better. 
People started from their sleep, to ask for the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. Religion appeared an interest with which they 
have some concern; which ought at least to divide their 
attention with the world. Not all the means which have 
been used with this town for many years have been so 
much blessed as this missionary exertion. The dear 
young Missionaries who have left their native shores may 
sink in the waves, or die as soon as they land in India; 
but the mission is not lost. Many, I trust, who will 
ascend to heaven from America, will eternally bless God 
that it was undertaken. I know not how often the 
promise has recurred to my mind within the last four 
weeks, ‘ He that watereth, shall be watered also himself.’ 
I verily believe that this missionary spirit, whatever be- 
comes of the heathen, will prove the greatest blessing to our 
own churches, and the salvation of many of our children.” 

In further illustration of the same principle I remark 
that prayer for the conversion of the world, and particu- 
larly the appropriate observance of the monthly concert, 
has a happy tendency, not only to keep alive the spirit of 
religion in the hearts of Christians, but to secure the con- 
version of the impenitent. A single instance, selected from 
a great number, must suffice. Some years ago, a powerful 
revival of religion commenced in a town in Massachusetts. 
About forty souls were almost simultaneously awakened. 
The inquiry meeting was crowded-—but few conversions 
took place. ‘The first Monday in the month arrived. An 
aged member of the church suggested to the pastor 
whether it might not be best to change the meeting to 
meet the cases of the many anxious sinners who were 
present. ‘T’he pastor did not favor the proposal, but 
went forward and conducted the meeting in a manner 
strictly appropriate to the occasion. The meeting was 
one of uncommon interest. Those who led in its exer- 
cises seemed to forget that there was an impenitent sinner 
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present. More than ordinary desires and enlargement of 
soul for the conversion of the world were manifested. 
The comparatively small concerns of individuals seemed 
almost forgotten when the whole world was the object. 
From that meeting the revival received a new impulse; 
and some months after, when candidates were examined 
for admission to the church, many referred to that monthly 
concert, either as the date of their conversion, or the 
time when they received those religious impressions which 
resulted in their change of heart. 

I have alluded to the influence of a missionary spirit 
upon the religious prosperity of the West, and will here 
introduce some extracts from a letter from one of the 
General Agents of the Board, in that section. 

“There can be no doubt in any observing mind _ that 
the foreign missionaries who have gone from the West, 
have done more to raise the standard of piety, and conse- 
quently to promote and secure the conversion of sinners 
here, than they would have done if they had remained at 
home. 

“A lady in Kentucky gave me four dollars for the 
Sandwich Islands mission who said she did not know 
there was such a mission till Mr. A. resolved to go there. 
Now she was deeply interested in reading all she could 
find about that mission, and this had led her to become 
interested in missionary information in general. Her 
pastor told me she was before inactive in the church, but 
now she took delight in the praying circle, and tried to 
interest others to pray for the heathen, and was more 
active in her efforts to persuade the impenitent to. give 
their hearts to God, that they might aid in their prayers 
and contributions the work which lay nearest her own 
heart. Mr. A. went from her native town, and his going 
made this woman more than quadruple what she would 
have been, had he settled in Kentucky. And the same 
is true of many others in that place and in other places 
where Messrs. A. and V. and T.. were known, though I 
cannot state facts. Every Christian acquainted with these 
places, knows that this is the case. 

‘A girls’ missionary sewing society was formed in Lex- 
ington, Ky., which earned forty dollars the past year. I 
was in the place at the time of their first annual meeting, 
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and was invited to attend. Their forty dollars was to be 
appropriated to aid in establishing Sabbath schools in the 
Sandwich Islands. I gave them a pretty full account of 
the condition of the Sandwich Islands youth, and closed by 
ingniring what sort of a meeting they expected to have 
with the Sandwich Islands children at the judgment, if 
those who received the benefit of their donation should be 
saved by it, while the donors should be lost. None of the 
society were hopefully pious, yet I considered it so unnat- 
ural that they should continue these efforts without being 
led to accept the offers of mercy, which they were sending 
to others, that I told Mrs. B.on my return, that I expected 
to live to see all those girls hopefully pious. In Jess than 
three weeks, more than half of them had become so. 
They told the session when examined for admission to the 
church, that they were led to repentance by reflecting on 
the inconsistency of laboring to save others while on the 
road to ruin themselves. I always think I have taken one 
step towards saving an impenitent man, when I have 
influenced him to send the gospel to the perishing. 

‘“‘T will mention one fact showing the effect of leading 
feeble churches to contribute to the cause of Foreign 
Missions. I visited a church that had never been able, 
with the assistance of the Home Missionary Society, to’ 
have preaching more than half of the time, and had now 
become so divided that they had no preaching at all. 
I preached several sermons, and assisted in ordaining two 
elders, and at last proposed to preach on Foreign Missions, 
and take up a collection or subscription. Noone supposed 
I could obtain more than five or ten dollars. I told them, 
however feeble they were, and small the sum they would 
give, still they ought to feel that they were aiding in the 
effort to convert the world. ‘To the astonishment of all, 
thirty-five dollars were subscribed. Several of the church 
said they felt worth fifty or a hundred per cent. more than 
they ever had previously. And before I left, they showed 
they were, by resolving to raise three hundred dollars a 
year and have preaching all the time, if they could borrow 
one hundred dollars from the Home Missionary Society 
and obtain a pastor. If I had given them five hundred 
dollars, it would not have done them so much good as to 
persuade them to give thirty-five.” 
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Of the same tenor, is the following extract from a letter 
from a gentleman who was formerly a General Agent of 
the Board in the South, and is extensively and thoroughly 
acquainted with the bearings of the cause in that region. 

‘In my own labors as an Agent for Foreign Missions, 
for nearly two years, I had the pleasure of witnessing in 
many places, the beneficial influence of this cause in 
arousing Christians to livelier zeal, and more vigorous 
efforts for the promotion of the kingdom of Christ in 
their own hearts and families and neighborhoods, as well 
as in enlarging their desires for the salvation of perishing 
men in the dark places of the earth, and enlivening their 
hopes of the universal triumph of redeeming mercy. 
And pastors of churches, and leading members, have 
frequently borne testimony to the same happy effects of 
holding up before the people of God a world perishing in 
sin, and pressing upon them. the last command of their 
ascending Lord. I have been told repeatedly by judicious 
Christians, that in their view, the spiritual benefit expe- 
rienced by the churches in having their attention fixed 
upon the great work of spreading salvation through the 
world, was an ample equivalent for all the labor of visiting 
them, and all the funds they raised for the work. 

‘“‘] have been especially impressed with the happy influ- 
ence, exerted upon a group of churches, and their pastors, 
where one or two of their own number, known and _ 
approved in piety and usefulness, have consecrated them- 
selves to the work of Missions, and gone forth to testify 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Such a circumstance has appeared to awaken hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, to think and feel about the whole 
subject as they had never done before. It has led many 
pious young men to think of the ministry and enter upon 
preparatory study, and awakened a number of contiguous 
churches to prayer and contribution for every good cause, 
quite beyond any thing they had been used to, previously. 

‘“‘] have now in my mind’s eye, a beloved brother, for 
some years the pastor of the largest church in the Synod 
to which he belonged, and blessed in his labors beyond 
any of his brethren, who went hence to the Gentiles, a 
little more than two years since; but whose influence, 
happy as it was over a large group of churches, while he 
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was among them, is I verily believe more valuable now, 
than it ever was before he went out. But while I am free 
to make these general statements, and are persuaded they 
are correct, I find it difficult to recur to particular facts 
in illustration of them. One instance more only, I will 
mention. 

“An important church, in a southern city, had been for 
some years burdened with a debt of more than five 
thousand dollars. Repeated efforts had been made to 


liquidate it; but they had proved abortive. Pastor and 


people had become much disheartened, in this state of 
things, and a separation was talked of. ‘This church was 
visited by an Agent for Foreign Missions; he preached 
repeatedly on the subject. Much interest was excited, 
and subscriptions to a pretty large amount were cheerfully 
made. On the last evening that the subject was brought 
forward, at the close of the meeting, one of the members, 
the father of a family and in moderate circumstances, rose 
and said to his brethren just as they were about to retire, 
‘Brethren, I feel that we as a church are not doing all it 
is our duty and privilege to do, to spread the gospel 
through the world. J am anxious we should do much 
more. [or this purpose, I am solicitous that our debt, 
which ! know is an obstacle in the minds of many, should 
be removed, and I feel it to be my privilege to give up 
freely what is due to me from the church; be it more or 
less, I freely relinquish it.’ He sat down. Another 
member rose, one of the warmest and most liberal friends 
of Foreign Missions. ‘ Brethren,’ said he, ‘I do not know 
how much that brother has given up, but I feel as he does, 
that we must do more to spread the Gospel through the 
world, and therefore [ deem it my privilege to give as 
much more for the extinguishment of other claims, as he 
has given up.’ A third person, one of the largest cred- 
itors, followed him in the same spirit, and all this without 
any preconcert. Next, a subscription was handed round, 
and very soon the church was free from debt, and seven 
hundred dollars in the treasury. I ought to add that the 
same night, one hundred and fifty dollars were spontane- 
ously added to the subscription for Foreign Missions.” 

I cannot forbear adding, in this connection, a very 
brief account of the experience of a Christian brother with 
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whom I am well acquainted, and who has devoted his life 
to Foreign Missions. 

‘You are aware,’ he says, ‘that my decision to be a 
Foreign Missionary was formed, some three years since, in 
college. My parents, though professedly and | have no 
doubt really pious, refused, from the first, to give their 
consent. They would. not for a moment harbor the 


thought of giving me up to all the privations and toils of 


missionary life. They had no doubt that it was the duty 
of very many to consecrate themselves to the work ; but 
my health and other circumstances were such, as to 


render it certain that God never intended me for a Mis- 


sionary. For more than two years I labored, by furnish- 
ing them with missionary tracts and letters, to infuse into 
their minds the spirit of missions, but apparently in vain. 
They persisted in their ‘ firm conviction,’ as they termed 
it, that it could not be my duty to be a Missionary, and 
told me plainly they never could give their consent; if I 
went to foreign lands, I should tear myself forcibly from 
them, and go against the decided wishes of nearly all my 
friends. You can readily see that my situation was most 
trying. After some consideration, however, I resolved for 
a time, to say less on the subject of missions, and labor 
and pray especially for their more entire consecration to 
God, despairing of ever seeing them resigned to my deci- 
sion, until they were brought to feel more deeply the 
necessity of making a full surrender of all they had to his 
service. After some months, I resolved to make one 
solemn and perhaps final appeal to them by letter. ‘This 
I did, with feelings which I have no language to describe. 
After urging them to set their affections supremely on 
Heaven and live wholly for God, I told them I had long 
been satisfied tliat I stood between them and Christ, and 
felt it to be a duty I owed them to step out of the way, 
and cut the cords which bound them to earth. I told 
them it would grieve me far more than them to leave 


them against their wishes, but unless the future and — 


unknown providences of God should absolutely prevent, I 
must be a Missionary. After a few weeks of the most 
anxious suspense, and I think I may say agonizing 
prayer, I received the joyful intelligence from them, that 
they could withhold their permission no longer. ‘That if 
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I really felt it to be my duty to be a Missionary, they 
would acquiesce and bid me God-speed, although it had 
cost them a pang such as they had never known before. 
They felt that they had done wrong in refusing permission 
so long, and had been wanting in consecration to God. [ - 
am fully persuaded that nothing ever produced results 
half so beneficial to their piety. They had followed to 
the grave, two years before, an only sister, a son, a 
daughter, and four grand-children, in the short space of 
six months, and not all these afflictions produced so 
powerful an effect in leading them to an unreserved sur- 
render of all to Christ, and turning their affections from 
earth to heaven, as my decision to be a Missionary. I 
will merely add, that I have no reason to believe they 
would ever have given their consent, had they not been 
brought to an undivided consecration of all to God.” 

TI will conclude my illustration of this subject with an 
allusion to an event in the history of one of my own 
friends who is now on missionary ground. 

He decided, in the early stage of his education, to be a 
Missionary. His parents were most decidedly opposed to 
it from the first, and when they saw that he was fully 
determined, they could hardly find words sufficient to 
express their opposition. A few weeks before he bade 
farewell to his country, his mother suffered herself to be so 
carried away with her feelings, that she said if she had 
suspected at the first that he would become a Missionary, 
she would not only have refused him her assistance in 
acquiring an education, but if possible would have pre- 
vented his going to college at all. On the evening 
previous to his taking his final leave of his friends, he 
gave a public address on the subject of missions in his 
native town. His parents, still refusing their consent and 
entreating him to yield to their wishes, were induced to 
attend the meeting. After speaking some time and 
expressing his own feelings in view of his mission, he 
suddenly stopped short in his address and turned round 
to catch the eyes of his parents. A profound silence 
ensued, which in a few moments he broke, with his eyes 
still fixed on his weeping parents, by proposing to them 
several questions, among which were the following— 
“My father! my mother! what did you mean by giving 
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me up, when an infant, in the ordinance of baptism? 
Was it a mere ceremony, or did you mean that henceforth 
I was not yours but the Lord’s?” This appeal, made 
under such circumstances, and with such an expression 
of countenance and melting tone of voice, proved to be 
the very thing needed. They relinquished their hold 
upon him, and cheerfully bade him farewell. The cir- 
cumstance produced a most powerful effect upon their 
piety, and there is reason to believe it was the means, if 
not of their conversion, of rendering them far more holy 
than ever before. 

I desire, in conclusion, to address one remark to my 
brethren, who are contemplating the work of Foreign 
Missions. ‘To you I must appeal, for corroboration of the 
sentiments I have advanced. I have said that the mis- 
sionary candidate has a habit of living near to God to 
which the generality of Christians are strangers. Is it so 
with you? I have said that the true missionary spirit 
produces a regard for God’s cause and a love for souls, 
which could not exist without it ;—that he who devotes 
himself to the sacred work, in a peculiar manner renounces 
the world, and expects his happiness from God ;—that 
those. who consecrate themselves to a life of toil and suffer- 
ing in a heathen land, are rendered more tenderly alive to 
the spiritual wants of those immediately around them. 
Can you support me in these positions? I have said that 
they often do more for the salvation of their own dear 
friends and for religion in general, in the short time before 
they embark, than they would accomplish in a life with a 
common spirit of Christianity ;—that instead of losing, the 
church will gain by sending them abroad. Brethren! 
will this be true of you? Have you taken God as your 
portion? And do you, when you think of the distant 
pagan, forget the lost condition of a dear relative, or the 
desolate state of your native land? I am persuaded not. 

No. It is not because he loves his friend or his country 
less that the Missionary goes abroad, to spend his days 
amid the scenes of savage life. Dear to him is his native 
land, and he leaves with it his blessing; but dearer are 
the souls for whom Christ died, and the land for which he 
seeks to prepare them. It is sweet for him to let the 
affections twine gently and warmly around kindred hearts; 
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but it is sweeter to surrender them to his Saviour. The 
familiar tones of friendship are sacredly dear; but the 
voice of the Good Shepherd is ravishing, and it calleth 
him by name, and he must follow. 


«‘ My soul is not at rest :—there comes a soft 
And secret whisper to my spirit, like 
A dream of night, that tells me | am on 
Enchanted ground. Why live I here? The vows 
Of God are on me, and I may not stop 
To play with shadows, or pluck earthly flowers, 
Till I my work have done and rendered up 
Account. The voice of my departed Lord— 

‘Go TEACH ALL NATIONS ’—from the Eastern world 
Comes on the night air, and awakes my ear. 


And I will go. I may not longer doubt 

To give up friends, and home, and idol hopes, 

And every tender tie that binds my heart 

To thee, my country! Why should I regard 
Earth’s little store of borrowed sweets? Full well 
1 know that never was it His design ; 

Who placed me here, that I should live in ease, 
Or drink at pleasure’s fountain. Henceforth, then, 
It matters not if storm or sunshine be 

My earthly lot; bitter or sweet my cup; 

I only pray—God fit me for the work ; 

God make me holy, and my spirit nerve 

For the stern hour of strife. Let me but know 
There is an arm unseen that holds me up, 

An eye that kindly watches all my path 

Till I my weary pilgrimage have done ; 

Let me but know I have a Friend that waits 

To welcome me to glory ;—and I joy 

To tread the dark and death-fraught wilderness. 


And when I come to stretch me for the last, 

In unattended agony, beneath 

The cocoa’s shade, or lift my dying eyes 

From Afric’s burning sands, it will be sweet 

That I have toiled for other worlds than this ; 

I know I shall feel happier than to die 

On softer bed. And if I should reach Heaven— 

If one who hath so deeply, darkly sinned, 

If one whom ruin and revolt have held 

With such a fearful grasp—if one for whom 

Satan hath struggled as he has for me, 

Should ever reach that blessed shore—O how 

This heart will flame with gratitude and love, 

And through the ages of eternal years, 

Thus saved, my spirit never shall repent 
That toil and suffering once were mine below. 
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